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THE LIBRARIAN'S CANONS OP 

ETHICS x 

A recent number of the Green Bag, 
a magazine for lawyers, contained the 
thirty-two canons of ethics adopted by 
the American Bar Association. They 
stand in the position of counselor to the 
younger men of the profession, combin- 
ing worldly wisdom with unworldly 
ideals. Throughout the list there is a 
persistent note of courtesy and kindli- 
ness, an emphasis upon concord as better 
than strife, and a call to lawyers to be 
first of all good citizens. American 
a rchite cts have certain printed rules of 
conduct, and the medical profession cer- 
tain traditions which add to the literature 
of professional ethics. Some similar 
canons would, I think, stimulate among 
librarians an esprit de corps, and I here 
venture to suggest the librarian's canons 
of ethics, drawing my inspiration from 
those mentioned above and from the 
writings of leaders in the profession. 

1 Thia paper was discussed by a company of librarians and 
others, ana is now reprinted, with additions, from Public 
Libraries for 1900. 
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It is surprising to find so little of this 
nature in our library publications. In- 
deed, the only article which I have seen 
on the subject is a bright paper by 
Miss Walton in Public Libraries for 
April, 1905. This, however, is so gen- 
eral in its suggestions that a more con- 
crete statement of canons seems desirable. 

I have treated first of the librarian's 
relation to his trustees. Next in order 
comes his relation to his staff, and their 
duty to him. And then follows his rela- 
tion to other librarians. Beyond this lies 
the all-important relation of a librarian 
to the public. 

Taking up first the librarian's relation 
to his trustees, we have : 

I. Responsibility 

In the organization of a library by the trus- 
tees, much of their authority is usually dele- 
gated to the librarian. He should not chafe 
if the trustees as a body feel called upon from 
time to time to exercise the authority vested 
in them as guardians of the public interest. 

II. Authority 

Under proper conditions the librarian to 
whom the entire Board delegates authority 
should be able to exercise more power than 
any single trustee; and since the policy of 
looking to the librarian for results requires 
that a considerable measure of authority be 
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\^ delegated to him, habitual distrust of his judg- 
ment or disregard of his recommendations 
may well lead him to seek opportunity for 
usefulness elsewhere. 

III. Alliances 

A librarian should not ally himself with one 
trustee to the exclusion of other members of 
the Board from his confidence. 

IV. Loyalty 

When a librarian cannot, in his dealings 
with the public, be entirely loyal to a policy 
which is clearly upheld by his trustees, he 
should indicate to the public, as far as possi- 
ble, the reasons for this policy without ex- 
pressing his own opinion; he should also 
explain his position to the Board, and in an 
extreme case offer to resign. 

V. Sincerity 

To delay bringing a plan before the trustees 
until it is certain to obtain adequate presenta- 
tion and a fair hearing may be considered only 
common wisdom; but to abstain from urging 
a project until a known opponent happens to 
be absent is unprofessional. 

VL Rejected Measures 

A wise librarian, when a measure has been 
deliberately rejected by his trustees, will not 
bring it forward again until new conditions 
prevail. 

Turning now to the second of our sub- 
jects, the librarian's attitude toward those 
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with whom he labors from day to day, 
we have these canons : 

VII. Duty to the Staff 

A librarian is bound, as opportunity offers, 
to advance those that are capable to more re- 
sponsible positions in his own library or else- 
where. He must also spend the money of his 
institution with due prudence, and get a full 
return for it in service. Although efficiency 
of the staff is temporarily reduced by frequent 
transfer of assistants to new positions or to 
other libraries, in the end a library whose 
workers are seen to obtain rapid and solid 
advancement profits by its reputation in this 
respect 

VIIL Enforcement of Rules 

The wise librarian will allow to the intelli- 
gent assistant some latitude in the enforcement 
of .rules. 

IX. The Staff's Duty to the Librarian 

A librarian has a right to entire loyalty from 
his staff, although he may be called upon at 
times to face frank comment from them. Such 
criticism should never go beyond the library 
doors, nor should the staff carry complaints 
over the librarian's head to the trustees, ex- 
cept in extreme cases. 

. X. The Staff's Duty to the Library 

An assistant should not allow personal an- 
tagonisms within the library to injure effi- 
ciency, nor should the staff use library hours 
for social intercourse. Enforced leisure dur- 
ing library hours should be used for self- 
improvement as the best return for compensa- 
tion received. 
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XI. Health 

Health is an assumed qualification in a 
librarian's equipment, and continued ill health 
does not ordinarily entitle an employ^ to 
favored treatment by a public institution. To 
preserve one's health is a duty. 

XIL Notice of Resignation 

An assistant should usually consult the 
librarian before applying for another position ; 
having accepted a position, the assistant should 
give adequate notice before leaving. 

A librarian owes much to other libra- 
rians and to the professional associations, 
which are created for mutual benefit. 
We are not free lances engaged in war- 
fare with our fellow-workers. In these 
relations we have : 

XIIL Expert Advice 

A librarian may not act as an expert adviser 
to the trustees of another library, even when 
solicited, without the request, or at least with- 
out the full knowledge, of the librarian con- 
cerned, and not then unless he is persuaded 
that serious and probably irremediable delin- 
quencies exist. The analogy is to be found in 
the physician, who may not advise a patient 
unless the attending physician requests it, or 
until the attending physician has been dis- 
missed. 

XIV. Private Advice 

A librarian should feel free to claim counsel 
from others in the same calling, and should 
be willing to give such counsel when requested, 
without publicity or expense. 
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XV. Rivalry 

Statistics should not be published to show 
superiority of a library over neighboring 
libraries, such statistics often requiring quali- 
fication or explanation. A similar comparison 
in words is of questionable taste, and any 
printed criticism should always bear clearly 
the librarian's name. 

XVI. Engaging an Assistant 

A librarian may not negotiate for the serv- 
ices of an assistant in another library until 
he has made his intention known to the assist- 
ant's superior officer. 

Still another canon may be added to 

our list: 

XVH. Predecessors 

A librarian who makes a habit of comment- 
ing unfavorably on the work of his prede- 
cessors in office invites criticism of his good 
taste. 

A librarian's obligation to the public 
exists in many forms: 

XVm. A Librarian's Province 

The librarian is endeavoring to be a force 
in the community, and contact with people 
even more than with books engenders force. 
We must not confuse the duties of librarian 
and assistant; the one is always associated 
with people, although in a small library he 
(or she) may do all the work; the assistant 
may or may not be called upon to meet the 
public, but generally has specific duties to 
which specific hours must be given. 
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